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THE FAIR ONE WHOM I MEAN. 


Dic holde die ich meime—a beautiful ditty 
—the most elegant compliment that ever 
was paid, in the north or in the south, to 
female beauty. A translation of it hus been 
attempted by the writer of these remarks, 
and is here subjoined:—Editor Lit. Journal. 


0,in what pomp of leve serene, 

Smiles she, the fair one whom I mean? 
Tell it, my pious mouth, to earth; 

Whose wonder-working hand shines forth! 
Whereby in pomp of love serene, 

She smiles, the fair one whom I mean. 


Who has illum’d and kindled bright, 

Like Paradise, her eyes’ blue light? 

Ev'n he whose power o'er sea and land 

Heaven's blue bright bending arch hath spann’d: 
He hath ijlum’d and kindled bright, 

Like Paradise, her eyes’ blue light! 


Who with such master-skill hath spread 
Sweet o'er her cheek Life’s white and red? 
He, who to th’ almond’s blossom lent 

Its beauteous tineture dew-besprent; 

He with such master-skill hath spread 

Sweet o'er her cheek Life's white and red! 


Who form’d her purple mouth so fair, 
So rich with sweetness living there? 

He, who with lusciousness so mild, 

Fitts the red cherry, July’s child; 

He made her purple mouth so fair, 

So rich with sweetness living there! 


Who made her silken tresses flow, 

All waving, round her veck of snow? 
He, whose sweet west wind o'er the plain 
Rocks the glad stalks of golden grain; 
He bade her silken tresses flow, 

All waving round her neck of snow! 


Who touch’d, for heavenly speech or song, 
Her voice with rapture al! day tong? 

He, who did lend the lark his note, * 

And Philomel her tuneful throat; 

He touch'd, for heavenly speech or song, 
Her voice with rapture all day long! 


Who hath so arch’d her beauteous breast, 
Where pleasure has his golden rest! 
He, that the swan’s white bosom fair 
Curves out with plumage yich and rare; 
He hath so arch'd that beauteous breast, 
Where pleasure has his golden rest! 


What artist framed, in high design 

Her waist so delicate, so fine? 

He, from whose perfect mind beam’d forth, 
Beauty’seach form in heaven and earth; 
That mighty artist did design 

Her waist so delicate and fine! 


Who breath’d into her form, a mind 
Se pure, angelical, and kind? 

He, that the angels made on high, 
These holy children of the sky; 
We breath’d into her form, a mind 
So pare, angelical, and kind! 


The following story is from the pen of a 
lady of this town, and is founded on events 
connected with legendary lore. The scene 
lies on the south end of Rhode-Island, in 
the vicinity of a frightful chasm in the rock 
called purgatory; and about which the} 
world hss heard much; and old maids and 
matrons, and the idle and superstitious, 
have heard a thousand frightful stories. It 
was near this rude and romantic place that 
the celebrated Bishop Berkley first estab- 
lished his dwelling, but afterwards removed 
toa Icss secluded spot, where he wrote that 
singular, ingenious and absurd work, the 
Minute Philosopher. Few visit Newport, 
or any part of Rhode-Island who do not vis- 
it Purgatory, and to such, the story of our 
fair friend will be very interesting. Purga- 
tory, as it is called, is nothing more or less, 
than a chasm in the earth formed by some 
convulsion in natnre; but the wild and won- 
derful stories, that have been told connect- 
ed with it, have given to it an air of mystery 
and wonder. 

Lit. Subatern. 


A TALE. 
It was a charming morning in the month 





ty having been educated in the 
principles of religion. 





of June that a chaise stopped at the low. 
house a few rods north of the frighaful | 
chasm, in the south part of Rhode Island, i] 
called Purgatory. The place is too well || 
known to need description, but the events | 


ing on his arm had arisen to the great detri- 


ment of his suit—the lady with all her gaie- 


gpictest 


‘Lam going to show. you, dear Louisa,’ 


said he, ‘a place that seems with all its ter- 


rors to have been made for lovers alone.’ 

‘Then it was not made for me,’ said 
Louisa, deeply blushing, ‘for I am not one.” 

‘Ah, still so cold—so perfectly unmoved,’ 
returned the young admirer,’ pressing the 
hand he held on his arm, ‘but Iam one to 
my sorrow.’ 

They now approached the gulph, and 
Louisa involuntarily drew back while her 
companion kept urging her on. ‘Louisa,’ 
he said, ‘have you ever heard the story 
of the young man, whose love his mistress 
chose to test, by commanding him to jump 
across here.’ 

*Yes, I have,’ and Ihope he rewarded her 
with scorn for the rest of his days. Un- 
principled woman, to hazard the life of a 
human being, just to show her power,’ said 
Louisa, ‘coloring with resentment at the 
thought. Conrad, should you not have 
despised her?’ 

‘Louisa,’ said he, ‘it is a hard question to 
ask a person who loves as I do, whether an 
unreasonable command from his heart’s 
idol would cure him. I feel it would not 
effect my cure. ‘Yes, dearest Louisa,’ said 
he, bending one knee to the ground, and 


connected with the history of it, would fur- || fervently and forcibly clasping her hands in 
nish a volume of no ordinary interest. Tra-|| his; ‘I would undertake much more than 
dition has indeed preserved some of them, || this, to be rewarded in the same way— 
| but truth has been so mixed with fiction in || { weuld even undertake this for a smaller 
| the relation, that they can scarcely now be || boon.’ ; . 

disencumbered of the latter. There is, || ‘Conrad, Conrad!’ said Louisa, ‘you are 

however, in the memory of many a person || violating the promise you made me—abus- 
|now living, scenes long past, which are in- | ing the confidence I placed in you, when I 
|| dellibly engraven on memory’s tablet, con- || consented to visit this lonely spot. Indeed, 

nected with the scenes around, _ The story || cannot promise you, any thing but friend- 
|| that now presses on the mind ie writer, | ship—but sisterly regard.’ 








with all its painful combination of circum- 
stances, never fails to present itself at the | 
mention of Purgatory, | 

A young man in the prime of life, and the | 
bloom of beauty hastily alighted and hand-| 
ed out his companion, a tall pale girl whose || 


|| ‘Louisa, you drive me to distraction, said 
Conrad,’ catching her in his arms and for- 


|cing her to the edge of the gulph;—‘cold 


insensible being, it is now in my power to 
die with you, if | cannot live with you—une 
step more, and I die in your arms.’ 


sprightly manners and laughing eyes, be-|| A shriek so piercing as to drown the roar 
spoke an exuberance of spirit fully suffi-|/ of the tumbling waves below, burst from 
cient to give life and animation to the mest || the ayonized bosom of his companion, and 
slender and fragile frame. The gentleman | in an instant she dropt lifeless on his shoul- 
wore the naval unifurm of the United|\der. Terrified at the -Mect which his con- 
States, and his countenance and deportment || duct had caused, as we! as at the violence 
was just what we should look for in a ser- || of his own feelings, Conrad retreated some 
vant of a free and happy government; and || distance, and laying his helpless charge on 
an air of freedom and independence sat up- | the gfass, threw himself beside her, and in- 
|on his brow,—But why stop fowdescribe a| stead of trying any means to resuscitate the 
|| person who has long since mouldered into | lifeless form before him, he only gave way 
|| dust? why pause to speak of the attractions, | to grief and distraction; which the fear of 
||the perishable beauty of one upon whose | having destroyed her occasioned. Again 
|manly bosom the clod of the valley now| and again he prest her pale lips, and called 
lies; suffice it to say he was in appearance || upon death to relieve the anguish of his 








and reality all that was desirable, if we ex-| heart. Inuexorable death came not—pity 
cept the one thing needful. His religious) that he should not at least have made one 
ofneation had been sadly neglected. Like! his prey. 
ja 


| 
| 
| 
| 


She revived at length and open- 
ersons left entirely to their own ungui-| ed the eyes that looked as though they 
\d | opinions and the teaching of nature, his || would never laugh again, and fixed them 
| notions on that subject were vague and un- I mournfully in his face—but Conrad was 


| gettled, and many a warm dispute between 
himself and the fair companion now hang- 


in raptures; he laughed and wept by turns. 
‘Conrad,’ said she, faintly, “could you 
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seriously mean to dare the terrors of 
omnipotence by thus rushing boldly into 
eternity, *. 

‘No, dearest Louisa, it was all a jest I as- 
sure you; to tell you the truth, I thought to 
frighten you into consent to—to—— 

*To marry you’ said she, finishing the sen- 
tencefor him—‘but what happiness could 
you promise yourself from a wife who was 
terrified into marriage? 

‘The greatest possible,’ said Conrad, with 
quickness, ‘only marry me and you will 
Jove me; it is impossible but that affection 
like mine would soon mcet a return, parti- 
cularlyjgs you say your heart is unoccupied.’ 

io Said Louisa, endeavouring to rise, 
and disengaging herself from his arms, 
‘whatever feelings of reluctance | felt be- 
fore, they were nothing compared to what 
J now feel; the violence of your manners 
has terrified me to that degree that I can | 
never even suffer — to think of it-—now | 
to sport thus upon the brink of destruction,’ 
said she, with a shudder. 

*Oh woman!’ said Conrad, ‘you are de- 
termined to destroy me at any rate. It is 
in your power to make what you please of 
me—upon this moment both our fates de- 
pend; hesitate I beseech you before you 
pronounce my irrevocable doom, for be as- 
sured your own is involved in it. Caprice 
and cold blooded vanity is alone the cause 
of your rejection,—believe me, you trifle 
with the hearts best affections; once more | 
with tears Ientreat you to consider what, 
you do—only relent and make what you’ 
please of me; your God shall be my God, | 
your , 

‘lt is vain Conrad,’ said Louisa. ‘I can-| 
not love you, and I will not try the hazard- 
eous riment of marrying you with such | 
feelings; let us begone and never mention, 
this subject more.’ 

The afflicted lover had thrown himself} 
upon the ground and was trying to hide} 
the tears and stifle the subs that deep an-| 
guish drew from him: suddenly rising he | 
stood erect before her—‘Louisa’ said he, | 
‘you bave pronounced my sentence, but 
think not that you are going to be happy; 
you have’planted a dagger in my heart, but 
peace will never visit your own, and in years 
to come, when I shall be almost forgotten, | 
some judgment shall arise in my likeness 
and perfect your punishment.’ 

A cold shuddering involuntarily crept! 
through her veins, and almost unconscious- | 
ly taking the arm now ceremoniously offer- | 

. ed, she walked to the chaise. Conrad ap-| 
ared entirely taken up with the fleet and 
igh metled animal that drew it, and in a| 
few moments conveyed her to the resi-| 
dence of her friends; a hasty good morning | 
was the only salutation at parting, and al- 
though he called several times to see her 
before his departure and hers from the| 
place, yet ne other explanation ensued. 

A year past over the head of Louisa; her 
health was extremely delicate and her 
heart ill at ease; yet she continually said ‘1 
do not love him, if I could only lovehim. At 
the end of that time her friends advised her 
to travel, in hopes that change of scenes 
and air might restore her—she complied— 
—on the fourth day of her journey dark- 
ness overtook them some miles from a pub- 
lic house, and they stoppedat a little seclu- 
ded farm to ask accommodations for the 
night. The worthy old couple who accom- 
panied her, and were relatives of Louisa, 
succeeded in getting admittance; as they 
entered, a young man hastily arose and po- 
litely stepped aside to let them pass,— 


} 








stantly recognized him. It was mutual. 
He advanced one step, but seeing her start, 
hastily dtew back and retreated from the 
room. 

Louisa upon gaining an inner apartment 
threw herself upon the bosom of her kind 
relative and bursting into tears, informed 
her who was within. ‘And oh said she 
what an alteration has his fatal passion cau- 
sed. I fear I have indeed destroved him.’ 

Her venerable relative sought to soothe 
her, ‘But Louisa,’ said she, *‘suppose you 
should now relent, think of the happiness 
you would confer, and 1 doubt not peace 
would be restored to your own bosom—to 
the merciful God will show himself merci- 
ful,’ 

We will not detail all the conversation on 
the subject, nor describe the struggles in 
the breast of the unfortunate Louisa; suffice 
it to say she at length consented to become 
the wife of Conrad, and promised to send 
for him in the morning and tell him herself. 
The farmer informed them he boarded 
there a few weeks for his health.—Satisfied 
that she was about to do all in her power 
for the restoration of his peace, she retired 
to rest with a heart lighted of part of its 
load, Early in the morning she sent to see 
him—he had departed in the middle of the 
night, no one knew where; ignorant of the 
good fortune which Providence intended 
him, and supposing the surprise evinced by 
Louisa was owing to uncontrolable aver- 
sion he had formed the hasty resolution of | 
flying forever from her sight. and the morn- | 
ing sun saw him far on his journey. ‘The 
amiable relative of Louisa who really wish- 
ed them to come together—persuaded it 
would be for the happiness of both—sin- 
cerely mourned his rash departure. As 
to Louisa, she experienced a feeling of re- 
lief not unmixt with one of deep regret for 
Conrad. 

Another year crept by; Louisa had many 
admirers; her health amended rapidly, but 
happiness returned not to her bosom. Con- 
rad was still a miserable wanderer from the 
paternal mansion, and a grief tu his affec-| 
tionate family. Louisa tried to love ano-| 
ther, but the effort was in vain as formerly. | 
—At the. close of autumn she visited the | 
city of New-York; the first day she walked | 
out, on turning a corner, she encountered | 
Conrad; hewas still a wanderer, having left 
the Navy on account of ill health soon after 
j his disappointment. Upon meeting Loui- 
sa, he aguin upbraided her; she stood trans- 
fixed to the spot, and so pale and deathly 
was the look which painful surprise had gi- 
j ven her, that he turned away and fled, sup- 
| posing his presence alone had produced 
|such sensations. That evening he penned 
|a farewell letter to Louisa, telling her that 
||she should behold the object of her aver-' 
as he had just resolved to} 





| 








sion no more, 


jengaged a passage in consequence of seeing 
jher, and witnessing her continued aversion, 
and should gail for —— the next day at 
twelve o’clock. It was very late when the 
letter was delivered, and by break of day 
a messenger arrived at his lodgings, with 
| Louisa’s request for him to remain, and 
her consent to become his wife. The ves- 
sel had sailed an hour before, and he had 
been unexpectedly called up to go in her, | 
such a fine breeze sprung up to get out of 
|port, that the Captain had called all hands 
|aboard and taken advantage of it. 

The door of reconciliation seemed now 
forever closed, and Louisa endeavoured to 








though very pale and emaciated, Louisa in- 





think heaven would require no more of 


her. In this parting letter, he expressed 


|leave his native place forever; that he had |, 


| 
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a hope of the war between this country and 
Great Gritain, and his resolution in case of 
such an event, to seek for death in the can- 
non’s mouth. It was not, however, until 
several years after its date that the late 
war commenced. In the interval preced- 
ing she heard nothing of Conrad, and peace 
had began once more to dawn on her soul. 
She had sought and found the consolations 
of religion, and in the active exercise of 
Christian works, her whole soul seemed 
now taken up. She had refused several 
good offers during this time, and could not 
help confessing to herself when each suc- 
cessive suitor presented himself, how very 
much they suffered upon a comparison 
with the devoted Conrad- The war com- 
menced and he had again entered the ser- 
vice of his country, and performed prodi- 
giesof valour. So entirely had Louisa be- 
come now occupied with the various de- 
mands on her time and attention that she 
had ceased to think of him, and he was fast 
fading from her recollection. But just af- 
ter the victory of ——, before the news had 
reached us, I called on her one morning at 
a very early hour, to visit an afflicted family, 
1 found her pale and dejected in her cham- 
ber, and so entirely absorbed with her own 
reflections, that she heéded not my en- 
trance; I approached, and taking her cold 
damp hand, inquired what was the matter. 
She started, and her color went and came— 
at length she said, “that she had just been 
informed of the death of a friend. I asked 
who, and where they resided; to the first, 
she hesitated, and to the last she could not 
tell, my curiosity was strongly excited, and 
at length she told me Conrad was no more, 
but when, where, and how he had met his 
death she did not know. 

‘How then,’ I inquired, ‘did she know 
he was dead?’ " 

‘At the risk of incurring your ridicule, I 
will tell you,’ said she. ‘This morning I 





{dreamed I was walking on the sea-shore 
|—the clear blue sky was over my head, 


jand the boundless ocean spread before 
|me smooth as a sea of glass. As I ga- 
|zed, I saw something white rise in the 
| midst of the water until it assumed a dis- 
| tinct form, and 1 without knowing or seeing 
|my conductor, was led by an unknown 
| hand tothe spot —the waters parted not at 
| my footsteps, and I gained the little emi- 
| nence in safety; it was a Monument of pure 
lend dazzling white, over which the half- 
| furled standard of the United States was 
| waving in the breeze—the inverted arms 
‘of a warrior was fastened to the staff that 
supported it by u black scarf, whose long 
folds swept the basé of the Monument. The 
| boarding-axe, and all the horrid impliments 
‘of war, many of which I had read of, but 
never seen were there. I stooped to 
the name of the person thus distinguished, 
and saw in glowing characters “Here lies 
the Hero.” I gazed unconscious of its 
| meaning, until a mist came over me, that 
‘shut out the scene from my view, and I 
awoke to a painful consciousness of the 
meaning of the vision; Conrad is no more, 
| I endeavored to convince her that it was 
| only the workings of a disturbed imagina- 
| tion, but in vain. ; : 3 
**If L could only have seen him before vs 
exit for two minutes,” she kept saying, “ 
| would have asked no more, but the wish is 
| now vain.” ov 
By her request, I brought her writing 
materials, and with a trembling | she 
addressed a few lines to an intimate friend 
and correspondent of his in the city of Bal- 
itimore, requesting information of Conrad, 


| 
| 
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if he possessed any. The answer was prompt | 
hut before it arrived, the victory of | 
was proclaimed, and the fate of the gallant 
and unfortunate young officer ascertained 
bevond a doubt* The peace of Louisa 
seemed now to have sustained a blow that I 
saw she would never recover from; with 
what pain I have heard the particulars of 
that memorable battle talked ever in her 

nce, I will not say, Lsaw the great ef- 
fort she made at composure, and I alone 
knew the cause of her emotion. 

But the most singular part of the prophe- 
cy at Pugatory, remained to be accomplish- 

Louisa married a few years after a man 
who in face and person was a most striking’ 
likeness of the lamented Conrad. Alas! 
he resembled him in rio other respect—she 
married him after an acquaintance of only a 
few months—he was a stranger, and she 
was ignorant of his former life. Her pun- 
isbment was now complete—he proved 2 
hypocrite, and a tyrant of the worst sort, 
and Louisa was obliged to leave him in 
less than two yests after their marriage, 
and seek the protection of her friends. 1 
saw her a short time since in the little re- 
treat where she has buried herself afid her 
sorrows. She was yo vey | to a young friend 
of hets, who it seemed had just been co- 
queting with a worthy man. 

“Arina,”’ said she, ‘‘other crimes may re- 
main to be adjudged in ‘eternity, but this 
is one that the Almighty has decreed shall 
meet its punishment here. ‘To trifle,’ as 
my poor friend used to say, ‘with the heart’s 
best affections, is a sin against nature—it 
isindzed produced by caprice and cold- 
blooded vanity.’ And there lives not a 
person, however outwardly prosperous, 
who has been guilty of this, but carries a 
scorpion in their breast, more than a coun- 
terbalance to any, outward advantages. 
There lives not a person, who has been thus 
guilty, upon whom the Almighty has not 
seta mark, and upen whom some signal 
vengeance will not at length fall. I have 
felt it in my own case, even at the foot of 
God’s altar, I have felt like fated Cain, and | 
realized that the avenger of blood was be- | 
hind me. Yousee in my case that even a! 
life devoted to religion, and past in works | 
of usefulness and benevolence, is not a suf- 
ficient atonement.” ‘*But oh God,” she} 
exclaimed, “if thy vengeance is at length sat- | 
isfied; if the: ruin of all my earthly prospects; | 
the wretched existence 1 have endured, and | 
the present deep anguish of my soul can 
suffice, I shall at least die forgiven. 





“Doubt not,” said I, advancing and ma-| 


king myself known, “doubt not, Louisa, 
that the anguish of your soul has been seen 
and is remembered before God—dearly in- 
deed have you paid for the triumph of van- 
i May we all be warned by you, not 


Where my country’s banners fly 
Proudly ‘neath a distant sky, 
To the battle forth I speed, 
There to fight and there to bleed; 
Not because the foeman’s lance 
Glitters in the vales of France; 
Not because a stranger’s mirth 
Rises round my father’s hearth; 
Not at glory’s trumpet call, 
Not in freedom’s cause to fall; 
But because ambitious power 
Tears me from my peaceful bower. 
Yet amidst the battle strife, 
Iu the closing hours of life, 
Think not that my heart shall quail, 
Spirit droop, or courage fail. 
Where the boldest deed is done, 
Where the lacrel wreath is won, 
Where the standard eagles fly, 
There thy son shall proudly die; 
Though perhaps no voice may tell 
How the nametess conscript fell, 
Thy blessing, faurer. 


Farewell mother, 
It is hard to part from thee 
And my tears are flowing free, 
While around me gloom or bright 
Quench’'d religion blessed light, 
Still thou had’st my lisping voice 
In the eveuing hymn rejoice, 
And my childish prayer was said 
Ere thou blest my pillow’d head. 
Oh, before I leave thee now, 
Place thy hand upon my brow, 
And with every treasured word 
That my infant ears have heard, 

Bicss me, mother, 


Farewell Brother, 
Many an hour of boyish glee 
I have passed in joy with thee; 
if with earcless word or tongue 
I have ever done thee wrong, 
Think upon thy brother's lot, 
And be all his faults forget; 
‘Thou may’st dty thy mother’s tears, 
Soothe our sisters anxious fears, 
Be their shicld, their guide, their stay, 
Throughout many a coming day; 
Freely with thy father share 
All his seeret weight of care; 
Be what it were mine to be, 
Had I still remain’d with thee, 
And love me, brother. 


Farewell sisters, 
Yonder is our favorite vine, 
You must now its tendrils twine, 
And when neath its leafy bower 
You are met at even hour, 
Think how oft in by-past days, 


Thete we waked the sung of praise, 
Till your beaming eyes are wet 
With the tears of fond regret; 
‘Dhen together fondly bend, 

And your gentle voiers blend. 

Pray for me, sisters. 


——— 





THE PIRATES. 
OR, ERRORS OF PUBLIC JUSTICE. 


(Concluded from our lust._) 








to attempt the conquest of a heart, which 
we feel that we should cast from us as soon 
‘as obtained.” 

*And what is truly remarkable, the death of Con- 
tad occurred at the very time of the dream.—Some 
time after the battle, his body was found and con- 
veyed on shore and buried. 
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THE CONSCRIPT’S FAREWELL. 


Farewcll father, 
I had hoped that I should be 
In thine age a staff for thee, 
But when years have mark’d thy brow, 
When thy step is weak and s!ow, 
When thy hair is thin and white, 
And thine eye hath lost its light, 
I shall never seek thy side, 








Next morning he was carried before a 
| magistrate, and there charged by Monsieur 
|Dumain as a robber and an incendiary. | 
| Blinded by passion, and actually believing | 
'that the young man was the perpetrator of 
this deed, and anxious to surrender the 
' gnilty to justice, he proceeded to swear to 
his identity, as the man who bound him. | 
|From his daughter no positive evidence | 
|could be drawn, she having fainted at the | 
entrance of the robber. She could not, 
however, but remember, though much 
jagainst her will to do so, that on quitting 
| the house he had ‘‘sworn vengeance against 
her father!” To this was added the strong- 
| er evidence of the old domestic, and on this 
| point the scale of “justice” was balanced— 
Jean St. Aubin was condemned to die! A 





And thy faltering footsteps guide. 


ed almost to have riven her frame, burst 
from the lips of Annette, and gasping for 
breath, she sunk into a momentary forget- 
fulness of this appalling scene. To this 
state succeeded that melancholy oblivion of 
mind, which feels its sorrows in the depri- 
vation of a beloved object, but is conscious 
of no more. 

We now return to the pirates, who, as 
soon as they reached their vessel, wei 
anchor, and made sail; but amidst their 
fiendish carousals a storm arose, and after 
experiencing the utmost extremity of hu- 
man suffering, they were wrecked ona lone 
and desolate shore, not very distant, howe- 
ver, from the place where the was 
committed. All but one perished, that 
one was the companion of Mendez. Struck 
by the signal interposition of heaven, with 
a heart softenen by the perils which he had 
escaped, for the first time the hardened 
criminal bowed his knee to Deity. The 
dew of heaven fell upon the withered seeds 
which virtue bad implanted in his soul, and 
|a sincere repentance nourished them into 
bloom: and he resolved in future to do right, 
|and repair as far as was in his power, all the 
ill he had done; and intent to do right is the 
jactual dawn of virtue. 
| ‘The day of St. Aubin’s exectition drew 
‘near: He had no hope for pardon, and 
‘\therefore prepared for death! But the 
| thought of Annette—to be thus separated 
|| from her was worse than death! Yet, con- 
| scious of innocence, he was resolved to 
|| meet his fate. The hour of execution ar- 


|| rived, and as he was advancing with a firm 
|| step towards the scaffold, a folded paper 
1 was thrust into his band. It contained these 
| words: 

i “Engage yourself with the priest as long 
||as possible; and when the moment of 

I liberation arrives, you will see a taliber- 
|| chief waved above the crowd in front of the 
\| scaffold,” 

|| ‘The fearful hour came; and after com- 
|| mending himself to heaven, he cast a be- 
|, wildered gaze over the vast forest of heads, 
|| while a silence, as awful as that which pre- 
|| cedes the desolating earthquake, pervaded 
\\the scene. Suddenly he caught the 

|| ised signal/—and the thrilling hope of life 
\|and liberty faintly played around his ice- 
|encircled heart. ‘The executioner now ap- 
|| proached, but waving him aside, he mo- 
| tioned to his confessor to draw near, deter- 
| mined to protract his existence while there 
}was room for hope. At this instant the 
| shrill sound of a trumpet was heard!—the 
|sounds of **Pardon! Reprieve! Reprieve!” 
were re-echoed among the multitude with 
most lively demonstrations of joy—so much 
had his modest demeanour and a nt 
innocence interested the people in his be- 
half. The companion of Mendez, on his 
return to Rochelle, had heard of the execu- 
tion that was to take place, and curiosity 
had prompted him to inquire the i 
lars, which, whe, related to-him, he form- 
el the noble resolution of saving the life of 
the innocent St. Aubin, even at expense 
of his own! 

He therefore wrote, and despatched .2 
note by a friend in whom he confided, to 
the place of execution, and hastening toa 
saghimate, he related all that had happen- 
ed on that eventful right, his su! 
ees and finally his resolution to lead 
a life of honesty, if it should be spared him 
It is hardly necessary to add, that on imves- 
tigating his claims tu mercy, it was aeeord- 
ed to him, soon after the honourable ac- 
quittal of Jean St. Aubin. To describe the 














| deep shrick of utter misery, which seem 


feelings of this youth on so momentous an 
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occasion would be impossible. An hour 
ago, scarcely a shadow rested betwcen him 
and eternity; the world was now again be- 
fore his view! 

But where was she who was the light of 
his path. In darkness he had heard of her| 
mental derangement, and it touched him to| 
the soul. “Yet I will see her,” exclaimed) 
he— ‘she has not—oh! no—she cannot| 
have forgotten me.” 

The father of Annette, conscious of the | 
misery which his error had occasioned 
Jean, kindly welcomed him to his house, | 
and led him to the apartment of his daugh- 
ter, whom he found arranging some little 
articles of taste, which he had given her, | 
upon the mantle-piece. At the sound of| 











footsteps, she turned round, and fixed her | 
eyes full upon his face, and then upon her 
father’s and said in a low tone, ‘But it can- 
not be he”—and then began to sing the 
fragment of a song, in a voice of the most 
impressive melancholy— 

They've laid him beneath the cold, cold sod 

And he rests in his carly grave— 

And his spirit hath flown to meet its God! 

I've knelt at the throne to save— 
*this poor lost soul!” she added, with emo- | 
tion, raising her clasped hands to heaven! | 
St. Aubin gazed on the lovely maniac with 
the most affectionate tenderness, and ad-| 
vancing softly, he laid his hand on her 
shoulder; and gently whispered: 

“Annette! my own dear Annette! it is 
St. Aubin! do you not know me?” 
At the sound of his voice, she started, | 
and passing her hand across her brow, as if) 
awaking from a dream, she burst forth into | 
a passionate flood of tears. On recovéring | 


from her emotion, the clouds which had ob-| 
scured her reason began to subside, and as | 
he clasped her to his agitated bosom, she | 
come the bright hair that clustered upon | 

is brow, and gazed long and wistfully upon 


his face—when a beaming smile, such as | 
she used to wear in her days of happiness, | 
crossed her pale cheek, and she exclaimed 
with joy, “Oh yes! it is he’ my own St Au- 
bin? 1 knew he was guiltless’ Bless us, | 
oh, my father! Bless your children, for I 
am irrevocably his!” | 
Monsicur Dumain advanced, and taking 
her hand, placed it in that of her enraptur- | 
ed lover, and, as he uttered a fervent bene- 
diction on their union, he added ina low | 
voice to Jean, “but let us. hear no more of 


‘revenge!’ *— Bower of Tusle. 











From the Disewned. 
VIRTUE IN POVERTY. 


Glendower bent over his wife.—Sleep, 
said he, sleep on! The wicked do not come 


vivors. I would rather see thee drop inch || and disinterested, but they soon found that 
by inch into the grave, and smile as I be-)/ such hard labour produced a violent thirst; 
held it, than save thee for an inheritance || they therefore made this proposition to the 
of sin. What is there in this little and sor- || citrons—“Gentlemen, we are ready to per- 


did life, that we should strive to hold it? } ish by thirst in labouring for you; permit us 
What in this dreadful dream, that we should |! to make a small incision in each of you, 
29 


fear to awake that we may have a drop of liquor torefresh 
And Glendower knelt beside his wife, || our parched throats! you will not be the 
ad, despite his words tears flowed fast and \ poorer, and we and our children shall there- 


| guishingly down his cheeks; and worried as || by acquire fresh strength for your service.” 


he was, he watched upon her slumbers, till ] The credulous citrons thought this request 
they fell from the eyes to which his pres- || not unreasonable, and submitted to the im- 
ence was more joyous than the day, l perceptible contribution. But what was 
It was a beautiful thing even in sorrow, to || the consequence? When the incision was 
see that couple, whom want could not de-||once made, the hands of the guardians 
base, nor misfortune, which makes even}! pressed them every day more closely. They 
generosity selfish, divorce! All that ute at last found that citron juice was necessa- 
stripped from the poetry and graces of life, || ry in all their food; they observed too, that 
had not shaken one leaf from the romance || the closer they pressed the fruit, the more 
of their green unwithered affections! They || juice it yielded. The citrons, seeing them- 
were the very type of love in its holiest and || selves thus profusely bled, thought to have 
most enduring shape, their hearts had | reduced their contribution to the primi- 
grown together—their being had flowed || tive stipulation; but the guardians, grown 
through caves and deserts, and reflected || more strong, disregarding all their com. 
the storms of an angry Heaven; but its|| plaints, put them in the press; and when 
waters had indissolubly mingled into one! || nothing else remained, they forced a juice 
Young, gifted, noble, and devoted, they || from the ~inds, by the aid of terrible ma- 
were worthy victims of this blighting and || chines, They at last bathed themselves in 
bitter world! ‘Their garden was turned || the julte of citrons. The beautiful forest 
into a wilderness; but like our first parents, || was soon despoiled; tlie race of citrons be- 
came extinct; and their tyrants habituated 


it was hand in hand, that they took their | 3 
solitary way! Evil beset them, but they || to that refreshing liquor, by their prodigal- 





|| swerved not; the rains and the winds fell || ity had totally deprived themselves of it. 


upon their unsheltered heads; but they | They all fell sick, and died of a putrid fe- 
were not bowed, and, through the mazes || ver. 

and briars of this weary life, their bleeding 
footsteps strayed not, FoR THEY iiAD 4 
ciur! The mind seemed, as it were, to be- 
come visible and eternal as the frame de-| 
cayed, and to cover the body with some-| 
thing of its own invulnerable power; that | 
whatever should have attacked the mortal 
and frail part, fell upon that which, imper- || 
istiable and divine, resisted and subdued. 





_ —- ~ 7" ° 
Written for the Port Folio. 
TO Gay 


I once was happy in thy love, 
I knew not then, alas! 

‘Those early moments of delight 
Were quickly doom'd to pass, 


| Affection’s bud that promis’d soon 

| ‘Te open toa flow’r, 

Blasted by with'ring, cold negleet, 
Fell ina luckless hour. 





Written for the Port Folio, 
TO A WITHERED ROSE. 
Sweet flower! how art thou faded 
Thy dewy freshness flown, 
The damask hues that shaded 
‘Thy feagile leaf, are gone! 


But why, dissever'd now from thee, 
Should I in grief repine! 

E’en tho, in long affliction tried, 
The blighted heart is mine. 





Lips that almost out-vied thee, 
‘Thy bud have fondly prest; 

And tongues thit now deride thee 
‘Thy early bloom confess. 


The joys that sparkle here awhile 
Allure but to betray— 

Empty as bubbles of the deep— 
As fleeting, too, as they. 

Yet tho’ thus s:rown and blighted 
Ry storms of earthly ill, 

The odours which delighted, 
Cling to the dear leaf still. 


And when those joys ean chararaio more, 
When ties of love are riv’n, 
The wand'rer on life's dreary shore 
Must turn his eyes to Heay'n. 
P Cc. R—n. 
So when the tints of beauty, 
Fade from the wasting brow, 
The peerless charms of viriue 





Picturesque Itinerary of the river Hudson 








to thee now. Thou art ina world that has 
no fellowship with this; a world from which |} 
even happiness is not banished! Nor wo, 
nor pain, nor memory of the past, nor des- 
pair of ail before thee, make the characters 
of thy present state!—Thou forestallest the 


Shine out with puree glow. 
IGNATIUS. 


and the neighboring parts of North Amer- 
ica, after original designs taken from na- 
ture, by J. Mitsert—Paris 1828—29. 

, - The itinerary of M. Milbert is a new trib- 
AN APOLOGUE. lute which this active and laborious travel- 
Towards the beginning of the world) ler has rendered to his country. It is suf- 


Kensington, July 1829. 























forgetfulness of the grave, 2nd thy heart || there was a vast forest of citron-trees, that || ficient for us to say, that while choosing with 
concentrates all earth’s comfort in one|| bore the most beautiful, large, and pleasant || discernment numerous collections, while 
word—‘Oblivion.’ Beautiful, how beauti-|! fruit. The branches bent under their bur- I taking unwearied pains to give to Francea 
ful, thou art even yet!—that smile, that mo-|| dens, and the air far around was embalmed || great number of living animals fit for natu- 
mentary blush, years have not conquered | with their fragrant odour. ‘Ihe impetuous || ralization among us—he enriched his port- 
varm. They are as when, my young bride, |) winds chanced to blow down several cit-|| folio with picturesque views and hitherto 
thou didst lean first on my bosom, and dream \ rons, and to break some of the brauches; H unnoticed sites, which his itinerary de- 
that sorrow was no more! And I have||certuin travellers passing that way quench- | scribes, at the same time that his pencil por- 
brought thee to this.—These green walls|/ed their thirst with the juice of the fruit, || trays them-to the eye of the reader.—Sim- 
make thy bridal charm—yon fragments of || and cast away the rind. This accident in-| ple without frivolity; elegant ina kind of 
bread thy board. Well! it is no matter! ||duced the race of citron-trees to choose|| naivette of style, to which modern travel- 
thou art on thy way toa land where all|| guardians, who were to drive away passen- \lers have not habituated us,—M. Milbert’s 
things, even a breaking heart, are at rest. || gers, and to inclose the forest with high|| relation pleases the more that it assumes to 
I weep not; wherefore should I weep!|| walls, to oppose the fury of the winds. || produce no extraordinary effect. 

Tears are not for the dead, but their sur-|) These guardians appeared at first faithful’ M. Milbert left France in September, 
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et5, and debarked at New York. His | 
igerary commences by a description of 
sat capitol, the rivers which traverse the 
aritory, and its general outlines. That 
ity has something of an oriental character. | 
entertain an idea of it, we must imagine | 
he beauty of its position at the extremity | 
gan immense harbor, where fleets can} 
gfely ride at anchor; the continual bustle 
commerce and industry, of which itis the 
entre—its active and laborious population, 
yd the affluence of the merchants and na- 
tors of all nations who crowd its busy 
The river Hudson continually alive 
sith the movements of steamboats (for no 
ple in the world have taken so great a 
in tbat marvellous invention as the An- 
glo Americans, ) forms an image of civilized 
if, M. Milbert also presents an interest- 
ag sketch of the different periods of the 
jstory of New York, formerly called New 
imsterdam, and of its successive aggrar.- 
dizements—and much curious information | 
¢ the hospitals, establishments for educa- | 


| 


| 


Her scalp, newly stained with blood was 
presented to her lover by one of the sava- 
es. 
x On his arrival at Saratoga, M. Milbert)| 
was lodged in ahotel. He pourtrays to us 
acompany of one hundred and fifty per- 
sons, who replied in monosyllables qnly, to 
a traveller who had not the advantage of | 
acquaintance with a single individual of| 
that numerous assemblage, as well as the | 
apartments which were never occupied by 
less than four or five persons. That town 
is the principal watering place of the Uni- 
ted States. Through the town of Sandy 
Hill, thousands of emigrant families pass in 
penetrating into the interior of the country 
to aid in clearing some corner of the vast | 
territory yet untouched by the hand of cul- | 
tivation. Few places are more picturesque 
than the vicinity of that village, peopled by | 
Anabaptists who have there established | 
their church. Not far from Sandy Hill are | 
Baker’s Falls the surrounding scene of} 











fonand public utility, the libraries and} 
sientific schools—and remarks upon the 
domestic habits of the population, 

M. Milbert traversed subsequently the} 
avirons of the city, and took his road by | 
King’s Bridge, ona visit to West Point, the | 
regulations of which are analogous to those 
d our Polyechnicle school. 
jersey side of the Hudson, a lofty range | 
dbasaltic rocks, rise over the riyer, and | 
vith a lowering aspect frown upon the 
miling fields, which on every side meet 
the eye of the observer. Not far from} 
Philipsburg is the spot where the remains) 
young Andre were deposited, whose ex- | 
ecution forms one of the sadest episodes of 
tewar of independence. Passing through | 
Poughkeepsie, M. Milbert, arrived at) 
Hudson, the capitol of the county of Co-| 
lumbia, where he found a crowd of yaletu-| 
inarians on their way to the springs of Sa-| 
ntoga. From Hudson he reaches Albany, | 
itown peopled by a large number of sha- | 
ters, or Quakers, whose principal residence | 
8 situated in the viilage of Niskayuna, | 
vhich is, says M. Milbert, who visited the | 
place, truly worthy of remark, and may 
sive to complete the chapter of human ab-| 
urdities. | 

On leaving Albany he took the road to} 
Troy, a young town delightfully situated | 
and built with great beauty and neatness. 
Khad formerly been rased te its founda- 
ton by a fire, as if the name it bears had 
mparted an unhappy destiny, Not far 
fom Troy, Mount Olympus paises its head, 
‘ear which is Lansingburgh, a name in com- 
prison to its neighbors, with little claim to 
poetry. Near Waterford the bridge over 
the Mohawk merited much attention. Fort 
Hardy also attracted our traveller, near 
vhich General Burgoyne surrendered to 
Gates in 1777, and where the house occu- 


{Upon} the || 


which inspired the muse of Cooper, who 

has fixed in this region the scene of his Pi-| 
oneers and Last of the Mohicans. A coun-| 
try so romantic naturally inspired his pencil, || 
and we find in his atlas numerous views of 

its sites, and those on Lake George. 

Morn. Herald. 


——————— 
THE WISH. 


I have often wished to have a friend, 
With whom my choicest hours to spend; 
‘To whom I safely might impart 

Each wish and weakness of my heart, 
To whom alone I'd wish to be, 

Aud who would only live for me: 

And to secure that bliss for !ife, 

I'd wish that friend to be a wife. 





ENIGMA, 
One thing, kind sir, of you I crave, 
(A gift I willingly would have;) 
Its what you never had in ages past, 
Nor ever will while life doth last; 
Yet if you love me as you say, } 
You'll give it me without delay. | 
(Ans. A Husband.) } 
DELIA. 








A SAILOR’S TERRESTRIAL 
PLEASURES. 

We have seen Jack come on shore, with 
a bag like an oposum, Joaded with the hard | 
earnings of twoor three years. With the 
ambition of Alexander, he must have al! the 
world to himself. A thousand days’ hard 
labour on the most dangerous element, | 
battling his country’s foes, have often been | 
spent in less thana week by an individual | 
in the most licentious manner possible. If 
money did not go fast enough, watches | 
were fried, bank-notes eaten between bread | 
and butter, and every practice resorted to} 
for the purpose of its riddance. The pay- 
ing off at Plymouth always gives seamen a) 











pied by General Moreau, and which for his 
own glory he would have done well never 
have quitted—is situated. Near this 
place the simple inscription, cut in the 
of a yellow pine—Jane McCrea 1777— 
recalled to the mind of the traveller a dis- 
wessing scene. ‘That young American, on 
theoint pof marriage with an English offi- 
terunder General Burgoyne, parted with 
herlover who was ordered to conduct the 
toops uader his command in the retreat be- 

j “te the Ameritanarmy. Detained by his 
tuties, he despatched in search of his be- 
d, an escort of Indians attached asaux- 
tothe English Army. Full of joy 
id hope, Miss McCrea followed them 











treat which they cannot obtain elsewhere; | 
that is, the glorious opportunity of riding in| 
hackney-coaches, or standing on their roof 
| when going full speed, and of which they! 
always avail themselves. Every one must) 
have witnessed the alacrity with which a) 
seaman spies a coach on such occasiens; he 
cannot resist the temptation; and when a| 
quarter of a mile off, he strains his lungs 
with the cry of ‘‘coachee, coachee.” 1 once 
witnessed, asailor, with a string of twenty 
five coaches behind him, moving through 
the town to the beach, being the whole 
number on the stand, all of which he had 
engaged. He was standing on the roof of 
the foremost, waving his hat, and seemed 


been when the gairison of Ulm, with all the 
nobles it contained, marched out before 
him. The sailor exhibited his prowess to 
his companions much in the way ef the 
great Macedonian: “Oh! ye Athenians, 
could you believe to what dangers I have 
exposed myself, to be praised by you.” 
Burnet’s World. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
SPRING. 
First voice. 

Sister! hear the voice of spring, 

All the birds are on the wing, 

All is joy and peace and life, 

All is calm and free from strife. 


Second voice. 
Sister! see the beaming sun, 
Swift and bright his course doth run; 
Sister! see the early flowers 
Springing fresh, in fragrant bowers, 


Chorus. 
Then let us away, on the meadows to-day, 
While the sun is shining brightly, 
And we'll pluck the flow’rs in thé fragrant bow’rs, 
While we tread the green-sward lightly, 


First voice. 
Brother awake! "tis late, "tis late, 
The sun has mounted high, 
Nor stays a moment, while I wait, 
But speeds him through the sky. 


Second voice. 
Brother! the morning is sweet, 
Come baste and go with me, 
Where the bright waters sparkling meet, 
Come hasten o’er the lea. 


Ciorus. 
Come let us go, where the bright waters flow, 
And the birds are sweetly singing, 
Where the gentle wave, the green banks lave, 
And the air with joy is ringing. 





A TALE OF MISERY. 

An inquisition was taken before Thomas 
Higgs, Esq. at the Green Man, Westmin- 
ster, to inquire into the death of Ellen 
Briggs, commonly known as “Fair Ellen,” 
an unfortunate female, apparently about 19 
years of age, who once possessed very at- 


| tractive features; indeed the remains of 


beauty appeared evident to the Jury, on 
viewing the body. Elizabeth Wetheral 
deposed, “I knew the deceased, but had 
not seen her lately, until last Wednesday 
morning, when I found her sitting on the 
step of adeor in Great Peter-street; she 
was miserably clad, and looked greatly 
emaciated. She told me. in a faint voice, 
that she had not tasted food fer three days, 
and had been turned out of her ings, 
kept by a man named Wilson; she had ever 
since wandered about the streets, sleeping 
at night on the steps of doors. 1 could not 
bear to see her starving situation, and invi- 
ted herto my lodgings in Perkins’ rents. 1 
assisted her to walk there, as she was scarce- 
ly able to support herself, and gave her 
some breakfast, which she partook of ea- 
gerly. I then asked her to ke down on 
my bed. She replied, ‘Indeed I will, and 
thank you too;’ and 1 helped her into bed, 
Thinking she ired more nourishing 
food, I pledged my shall and stockings to 
procure here some broth and Port wine, 
which seemed to revive her. She was 
with me three days and nights. The a 
of her death she begged to have a Bible 
brought her. She pointed out a chapter,, 
and asked me to read it to her, which I did. 
She then entreated me to come to bed, and. 











fear, and was magsacreed by them. 


as much rejoiced as Napoleon is said to haye 


lie by ber side, which | was about te do,, 
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when she expited. I had not the least sus- 
picion she wasdying- There were some 
marks on her body, caused by her lying on 
the steps.” The Coroner, Jury, and all 
present were deeply affected by this sim- 
ple pathetic tale. ‘The Jury made a small 
subscription for the witness, in approbation 
of her conduct, The mother of the unfor- 
tunate girl, who had just arrived from Man- 
chester to see her } sane wena quite uncon-| 
scious of her illness, at this instant rushed | 
into the room, threw herself down in a par-| 
oxysm of gricf, and implored the Coro- | 
ner to let her see her dear Ellen, The) 
scene became too distressing, and the poor | 
afflicted mother was obliged to be removed. 
The Jury returned a verdict, ‘*Died by the | 
visitation of God.” 








SONG.—From THE COLLEGIANS. 


My Mary of the curling hair, 
The laughing lips, and bashful air, 
Gar bridal morn is dawning fair, 

With blushes in the skies. 

My love! ypearl! 

My own girl! z 

My mountain maid aris: ! 


‘Wake, linnet of the osier grove! 
Wake, trembling. stainless! virgin dove; 
Wake, nestling of a parent’s love! 

Let Moran see thine eyes. 


1 am no stranger, proud and gay, 

To win thee from thy home away, 

And find thee, for a distant day, 
A theme for wasting sighs. 


But we were known from infancy, 

Thy futher’s hearth was home to me, 

No selfish love was mine fur thee, 
Unholy and unwise. 


And yet, (to see what Love can do!) 
Though calm my hope has burned, and true, 
My cheek is pale and worn for you, 

And sunkemare mine eyes! 





But soon my love shall be my bride, | 

And happy by our own fire-side, 

My veins shall feel the rosy tide, 
nies. 


| 

| 

Written for the Port Folio. i 

A BRIEF ESSAY ON LOVE. 


WESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED TO THE LADIES’ 
Love is a wild, enthusiastic, bewildering | 
passion that may be devined by a thousand || 
writers inas many different ways. It acts) 
asa kind of divinity which controuls all 1 
others, and rules with an absolute sway over } 
the dominion of the heart. It has never 
usurped that privilege but claims by a na-| 
tural, and I may add, a divine right, its el- | 
evation to the throne; its supremacy is and } 
ever has been acknowledged by all the oth- |! 
er ions of h nature; and particu- 
larly by those refined feelings which are | 
more closely allied to it than the rest, and | 
which are combined to support its native 
dignity. The virtues ave the guardian an-| 
gels which preside over it, and the graces | 
are the very life guards which protect its 
throne from foreign invasion, and from the 
poisonous weapons which are aimed by the 
passions which poor human nature 
is subject to. The sole object for which 
it contends and the eminence it hopes for 
and labours to obtain on earth, is nothing | 
short of the highest pinnacle of human bli:s; | 
this admits of no deubt. Although proud | 
. ambition may ascend the Alps or the Py-| 
renees and reach a higher summit than} 
love, it is very obvious that it is, (to use a| 
huntsman’s phrase,) in pursuit of different 
game, in search of vain glory and imperish- 
able repown, instead of real happiness. 


| 





And when the thander-bolt of wo, 
Has inark'd the sons of mortal birth, 
And, aiming at our bliss, the blow 
Has riven and breken us to the earth; 
Then woman's love,a vine more dear, 
As fondly wreathes its charms around, 
To soothe each pang, to dry each tear, 
And kindly bind up every wound, 


But love and not ambition is the subject of | 
my pen, and if it is true that virtue is its} 
guardian angel, of course its real character | 
is too refined to be connected with any | 
thing base or impure; and like virgin gold, 
| it becomes adulterated if any of the baser 
passions are mixed with it. If such are its! 
principle attributes and it possesses such | 
fascinating charms in its native purity, it is| 
not at all surprising that love should pre-| 

i] 





Written for the Port Felie, 
dominate over all others, and that it is the A SKETCH. 

ruling passion of mankind. It cannot be|| It was one of those beautiful evenings in 
denied, and I will venture to say, will not || the month of May, when the last gleams of 
be, by any of those who are so very fortue [departing spledour were stealing up the 
nate, cr unfortunate, as the case may be, to |light clouds that hung like drapery upon 
experience deeply that such is its real cha-||the western horizon; the dying sun-rays 
|fer. And among those no one I think will || cast a last, but smiling look, and bid a brief 
hesitate to take the word of any amiable || farewell to all the lovely forms of nature; 
and accomplished lady whose judgement||darkness was en | forth upon the 
would be in our favour. There are those, || earth, and the misty veil of night began to 
perhaps, who acknowledge with a con-||obliterate even the faintest traces of the 
temptuous sneer that love is no doubt a|/ dying day; her universal summons to all 
|very refined passion, yet declare in the || created things was obeyed, the birds were 
| same breath that, as to its ever arriving to| floating on the balmy breeze, and tuned 
isuch a state of maturity or perfection, itis their sweetest song in praise of that wel 
jall sentimental stuff &c.”? Others perhaps '| come hour that cal ed them to their rest; 
may laugh at the idea as an absurdity; viz. || the flowers half faded with unceasing bloom 
|that virtue is the guardian and protector || had closed their fragrant leaves, and fold. 
| of love, and declare the term to be noth-|/ed up their treasured sweets, to shield them 
,ing more than a fashionable and fascinating |/ from the rough intrusion of the i 

| phrase to captivate the senses-of misses and |! gale, while on each rose, oerwonlel ae 
| young iadics, from 14 to forty—and young || their mid-day sports, the butterflies slept 
| gentlemen, not excepting even old Bache-|| secure amidst their home of flowers, and 
|elers from seventeen to seventy and up- | the insects were kissing the falling dew 
|wards, if it so please the reader. But to |from the lilies cheek, and preparing to 
| be serious, I consider virtue as a most ami- 
able and kind protector, and one who is | ening stars. 

warmly interested in the fate of love, and || I wandered out from my melancholy 
who is most essentially necessary to act as |abode, in hopes of dispelling the gloom 
the prime minister of her privy councils. || that clung around my heart, by musing on 
And why is she not? Is there not a host of | the radiant beauties that the hour disclosed, 
irregular contending passions always lurk- || for, ever from my childhood had I delight- 
,ing in the human breast, ready at a mo-|| ed to stray amongst the a 
ments warning to march like so many hos- || and hold deep conference with lonely na- 
| tile invaders to usurp possession of the do- | ture; but alas ] too was changed,—the clus 











| Minions of this prince of human felicity— || tering vines now twined in joyless mirth, 
|| and to attack him on his very throne? Most |and the fragrant primrose sent forth her 


| certainly, and it is well known to very ma-|| choisest odours in vain for me; I no longer 


jny who encourage such an unholy rebel-'| delighted to sit beside the crystal brook 


lion, that such is too often the case. Love || and listen to its murmurs as it crept along, 
is of a diviner nature than a great part of | nor saw among the fairest things one joy 
the world, (who doubtless have never been || to bind me to the world:—my soul was sad 
fully susceptible of the tender passion, ) sup-|| and my thoughts were but released from 
pose it to be. Although to be sure all|| sorrow to drink the pleasure of despair,— 
mankind partake in a measure, more or|! my lot is the lot of one who has felt the ad- 
less, of its amiable and excellent qualities. \| verse blast of misery in youth, and sought 
It has however unfortunately, too many || for condolence from a world that offered 
species; it has as many false colors given to |in-return the sneers of unfelt pity and the 
itas the Camelion which changes from the | consolation of rebuke. 

most beautiful hues of various kinds, to that||_ In my unsuspecting boyhood when life 
of black. The unprincipled libertine, for || was all sunshine, | met a thoughtless girl, 
instance, has no real knowledge of the gen- || she was as beautiful as the bright image of 
uine passion; he call’s an affair of gallant-||a poets dream, and gentle as perfection, | 





|ry, Love! though perhaps practiced at the || loved her—yes—even if to breathe it were 


to die, I loved her, long were my feelings 
smothered in my breast; nor dared I ven- 
| ture too frequently to meet her eye, least 
|some rude glance might wound her, and 
hese, . tU-\lestranec the heart 1 often sighed to wis. 
thor of the Sketch Bock, tas beautifully || Time followed on his course and ch Idhood 
compare? the ciucarments and consola- || ripened into age, the buds of hope were 
tions of the other sex, in times of adversity || blooming, and our happiness was 
and grief, to the vine binding its caressing | by mutual pledges of never ending love. 
tendrits round the Oak. This beautiful || O! never will I forget the night that we dis 
thought, Mr. Thomas C. Upham, (of New | clused the secret of our hearts, C 
Hampshire, ) gives in verse in the following | was by my side, the usual companion of my 
stanzas— ; |evening walks, we had unknowingly strol- 
When from the cloud the thunder driven Ned far beyond our customary limits, the 
rata, maglawan the woamuin ak, pale: moon-beams, shed a holy, light ope 
And all its towering branches broke; | the placid countenance of her I loved, 
Around that trunk, around those arms, the low wind sang in a sweet but mou! 
The tender vine caressing clings, note, as if to remind us of hallowed by-gone 
time; I asked her if she loved me, al 


And, wreathing there its softest charms, 
New life and strength and beauty brings. —'y he answered not, the blush that dyed het 


expense of honor, virtue and reputation. | 
Thus love is profaned and slandered. iH 


(Te be continued.) 


AMERICAN Sxerenss.—Irving, the au- 











send forth their midnight music to the list- J 
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theek betrayed her willing heart, and ere| Keener than the assassin’s dagger, dele- || when her altered look, on which care had 
ye parted my eager soul had drank her) terious as the poisoned bowl, are the bane || engraven an accusation that smote with the 
row of pure, eternal love. __ ||ful effects of an uncurbed disposition for || chill of death his guilty b2art—her black 
[had been told the world was but a wil-) tale-bearing. ‘The noble few whe consci- || lustre eye, her form almost reduced to a 
demess of wo, and pleasure, but a brilliant |entiously avoid tale-bearing, backbiting, || shadow—met his glance, his resolution dis- 
that sometimes shot across its thorny || and spreading evil reports; merit and ob- || solved before them; the better feelings of 
h, todeepen its wild gloom, but these \ltain the approbation of the wise and good; || his nature, long lulled by habitual viee, and 
yere now regarded as the idle censures of|/and happy would it be for the community || fixed in inertion by the ering commen- 
nortality¢how could such warnings ema-|| gt large, if the number of these worthies || dations of his spiritual guide, forth 
sate from any but despairing minds? I liv-|| could be augmented. The ladies have it || afresh like a stream long pent up, and over- 
ed in the full possession of happiness and || in their power to discourage or abet this|| whelmed him with their gush. He sank 
at misery, I felt the enjoyment of |! propensity to detraction, in either sex; and || upon one knee, and received his wife and 
bliss, and heeced not the murmurs of grief. | a helpless female is often to suffer by child falling into his embrace. His haugh- 
[drank from the goblet of pleasure and || the indulgence of this unprincipled conduct, || ty spirit was humbled, was @oftened. He 
jarned to forget sorrow,—but how little | it becomes an imperious duty in them to || could have borne her curses with indiffer- 
ddl think of the sad reverses that awaited || make common cause and with one accord || ence, he could have returned a formal adieu 
ae, fortune had but smiled, that her frown || discourage it. Never let the soft lip of|| with equal formality, he had expected to 
sight prove the deadlier curse. beauteous women unclose to utter a tale of ||encounter a scene, and was made up ac- 
We parted, neveragain to meet, but my injurious tendency, or hef affectionate bo- || cordingly; but to look upon her thus—her 
jeart underwent a melancholy alteration, I|'som be the depository for the dark whis- || days gone like a shadow—to witness her 
ieeame disgusted with the habits of the || perings of evil report. Let her spurn, with || sunken eye, filled with beamings in which 
yori, and the selfishness of man, I mused || high souled dignity, the miscreant who || he alone was enshrined—to see her meek 
inthe wretchedness of humanity, and the | would pollute her ear with the failings or || 2nd forgiving whose 
iditude of my chamber promised my spir- | follies of another, and thus do her part to-||turned to sorrow, w 
itits only rest—in the wide mansion of eter-|| wards banishing from society this pest of || dreams had been ch 
tity. Society lost its gay charm and I no | social life. But this determination to pre. || whose confidence had 
mingled in the busy gaiety of fash-|| mulgate the faults of others, is by no means 
but shut out from the vanities that sur- || to be understood — to hs espa 
me sought for no joys, that came | part of creation: Observation and daily ex- ut : 
yt from the ‘oe of tod thoughts; | catenae confirm us in the belief, that the || last farewell, as if she and not himself were 
ion the former idol of my soul, was || evil complained of is to be traced too often the offender, was beyond his expectation. 
beneath the apathy that pervaded || to those who have been tempted to boast || He knew he had merited curses and hate, 





I felt no pleasure in mounting up || their proud pre tive in the scale of na-||and he met with affection and tenderness; 
aby : of the | ture, oo else tie would be much bet- || bis heart yearned; a sensation of admination 
ter employed in the steady pursuit of their | for her virtues and constancy came over 
own daily avocations, than in dwelling on 
the weakness of their neighbors. 


@ her giddy steep, to gain the plaudits of the 
SE ‘Seles tote moved unpitied 


trough days of sorrow, and sighed away 
jng nights of wretchedness, but am now 
resolved patiently to await the time when 
Isha cast down this cumbrous load of life, 


him, and ere it had possessed him entirely, 
it humbled his proud spirit, it undeceived 
his false expectations. ‘“‘My God, I have 
not deserved this!” burst from his swellin 
heart. A'tear, such as he had not 


A WIFE! 





wrest in the grave. ALFRED. 








From the Gentieman’s Pocket Magazine. 


THE AFRICAN CHIEF, 


Chain'd in the market-place he stood, 
Aman of giant frame, 
Amid the gathering multitude 
That shrank to hear his name; 
All stern of look and strong of limb: 
His dark eye on the ground:— 
And silently they gazed on him, 
As on a lien, bound, 


Vainly, but well, that chief had fought, 
He was acaptive now; 

Yet pride, that fortune humbles not, 
Was written on his brow. 

A price thy nation mever gave 
Shall yet be paid for thee; @ 

For thou shalt be the christian’s slave, 
In lands beyond the sea.” 


“Look, feast thy greedy eyes with gold, 
Long kept for pressing need; 

Take it—thou asketh sums untold— 
And say that I am freed. 

Take it—my wife the long, long day, 
Weeps by the cocoa tree, 

And my young children leave their play, 
And ask in vain for me.” 


“I take thy gold—but I have made 
Thy fetters fast and strong, 
And ween that by the cocoa shade 
Thy wife wil! wait thee long.” 
Strong was the agony that shook 
The captive’s frame to hear, 
And the proud meaning of his look 
Was changed to mortal fear. 


His heart was broken—crazed his brain,— 
Atonce his eyes grew wild; 

He struggled fiereely with his chain, 
Whisper'd, and wept, and smiled; 

Yet wore not long those fata! bands,— 

__ And soon, at close of day, 

They drew him forth upon the sands, 
The foul hyena’s prey. 


What a sacred name, what a responsible 
office! she must be the unspotted sanctuary | 


of the world, and feel that no sin dare en- | 
terthere. A wife she must be as pure as/ 
spirits around the Everlasting throne, that | 
man may kneel to her in adoration, even in| 
adoration without abasement.—A wife! she | 
must be the guardian angel for his footsteps | 


to which wearied men flee from the crimes * 





on earth, and guide them to heaven; so firm | 
in virtue that should he for a moment waver, | 


upon its firm foundation; so happy in con- 
scious innocence, that when from the per- 
plexities of the whole world, he turns to 
his home, he may never find a frown where 
hesoughta smile. Such, my son, thou seek- 
est in a wife; and reflect well ere thou 
choosest. Open not thy bosom to the tri-| 
fler: repose not thy head on the breast which 
nurseth envy, and folly, and vanity. Hope| 
not for obedience where the passions are | 
untamed, and expect not honor, from one | 
that honoreth not the God that made her. 
——>_—_—=— 
LITERARY. 

Clouds and Sunshine. Post 8vo. London, 
1829. Maunder. 

The reader will here find a succession of 
essays gracefully written,and with a tenden- 
cy to thoughts, which no one can entertain 
without being the wiser and the better for 
them. Among those, perhaps, the most| 
animated is the portrait of De Lawrence, 
a man of talents and fortune, who, contri- 
ving to squander the one, and render the 
other useless, finally stoops to forgery, and 
dies by the hand of the executioner. His 
innocent wife, whom he had induced to 
elope from her parents, visits him in prison: 
the interview is well described: — 

“With uncertain steps she tottered to- 
wards him. He advanced to her embrace, 








she can yield him support and replace him || but we have read enou 


|| selves, that the writer is one acquainted 








at first, with coolness and deliberation; but, 


since he left the paths of innocence, stole 
down his cheek. Fervently, truly, affec- 
tionately, he blessed his wife and child.”’ 
p- 309—10. 








We have before us, in two volumes, # 
work entitled “Hungarian Tales, by the 
author of the Lettres de Cachet.” We 
have not had sufficient time to acquaint our- 
selves with the full merits of the volumes, 
to satisfy onr- 


with human nature, and has power to give 
his best thoughts the best of words. The 
work is, we perceive, advertised for sale in 
this city, and we have no doubt that its 
style and general merits will invite and re- 
ward extensive reading. The cal- 
led the “Quail call” is from re in 
the second volume.— JU. S. Gazette. 


THE MUSICAL BIJOU, FOR 1829. 


We have seen at Mr. Goodrich’s in Broad- 
way, acopy of this beautiful work. The 
poetry and the music are by the first au- 
thors; we can only, however, present spe- 
cimens of the former, which we do in the 
following extracts. They are full of sim- 
plicity, purity and poetry,—.2ibion. 

Will you come where the sweet Brier grows? 
—By Harry Stoe Van Dyk. 
Will you come where the sweet brier grows? 
Where the heath flower blossoms around? 

Will you come where the hyacinth blows, 

And the daisy just peeps from the ground? 


There’s a bower by the side of yon lake, 
*Tis the chosen abode of the rose; 

Where the wings of the linnét awake 
The leaveé from their calmer repose. 


Wiil you come where the sweet brier grows? 
Where the heath flower blossoms around? 

Will you come where the hyacinth blows, 
And the daisy just peeps from the greund! 
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Amentcan Montuty Macazine.—The 
high character which Mr. Willis’s new peri- 
odical has already attained, needs no supe- 

tory commendation from the humble 

ofa daily press. The fourth num- 

ber of this interesting miscellany was pub- 
lished a few days since; and a mere cata- 
logue of its contents, after saying that its 
reputation, its excellence, and above all its 
circulation, are rapidly increasing, will ren- 
der inexpedient any remark by way of ex- 
citing public attention. 


ter of Goethe} The Rival Pilots, Dwight’s 
Travels; Loose Thoughts on Biography; 
Shakspeare; The Editor’s Table—consist- 


ing of notices of Legget’s Tules of a Coun-| 


try Schoolmaster, Gebel. Teir, Philosophy 
of Human Knowledge, Joanna Baillie’s col- 
lection of Poems, &c. The poetry consists 
of pi under the following titles—some 
of which we have marked for extraction:— 

—{ would not live always”—Sum- 


mer—On the death of Miss Fanny V. Ap- 
thorp—Sunri Bost. Bulletin. 
por 


Curious Historical Fact.—During the 


* troubles in the reign of Charles the Ist, a 


country girl came to London, in search of 
@ place as a servant maid—but not succeed- 

, she hired herself to carry out beer from 
a brew-house, and was one of those called 
tub-women. The brewer observing a good 
looking girl, in this low occupation, took 
her into his family as a servant, and after a 
short time married her; but, he died while 
she was yet a young woman, and left her 
the bulk of his fortune. The business of 
the brewery was drop’d and to the young 
woman was recommended Mr. Hyde, as a 
skilful lawyer, to arrange her husband’s af- 
fairs. Hyde who was afterwards the great 
Earl of Ciarenden, finding the widow’s for- 
tune very considerable, married her—of 
this marriage there was no other issue than 
adaughter, who was afterwards the wife of 
James 2d, and mother of Mary and Anne, 
Queens of England. 


From the Courier and Enquirer. 
GentiemeN—Permit me to'state to you, 
that Ihave been lately in Kingston, Jamai- 
ca. While there | was very politely in- 
vited by several gentlemen of Spanishtown 
to take a look at what might be worth seeing 
inand about.the town. In the course of 
- our we visited the Cathedral and its 
uri ound, where lie the remains of our 
highly respected countryman, George 
Washington Reed: the Cathedral is very 


happily situated, apart from the noisy and | 


bustling scenes of life, with an air of serene 
and mn grandeur around it—a fit and 
tranquil place of repose for the silent dead. 


J trust that I have not done amiss either to || 


his public or private friends in transcribing 
from the stone that recorded a few of his 
very many virtues. I knew him ence—he 
was a govdly man and respected even by 
his enemies, 

Spanishtown Cathedral Burying Ground. 

in Memory of George Washington Reed. 
Master Commandant in the United States 
Navy. Born in <5 &™ May 26, 1780. 
Captured in the U. S. Brig of War Vixen, 
under his command, by H. B. M. Frigate 
South Hampton. 
war at this place, January 4th, 1813. 

Unwilling to forsake his countrymen, his 
companions in captivity, he declined a pro- 
ferred parole ont sunk under a tropical fe- 
ver. 


The prose articles | 
in this number are thus entitled:—Charac- | 


He died a prisoner of| 


This Stone is inscribed by the hand of 
affection, as a memorial of his virtues, and 
records the gratitude of his friends for the 
kind offices, which in the season of sick- 
ness and hour of death he received at the 
hand of a Generous Foe. 

New York, 25th July 1829. 


Great Acr.—In noticing a celebration 
of the 4th of July, near Raleigh, (N. C.) 
the Register states that ‘Mr. Arthur Wall, 
now in his 109th year,—was particularly in- 
vited; he excused himself on account of 
|| being ‘busy with his crop,’ but said he would 
|| send one of his boys, a lad of 82, with his 
|| toast. 











|| From a Painting of a Beautiful Child Sor- 
rowing over her Dead Bird. 


Tis her grief, the bird is dead, 
How many a mournful word was said, 
How many a tear was o’er it shed! 


The anguish of the shock has past, 

Yet memory’s thoughts those eyes o’ercast; 
As like the violet-gemm’d dew, 

Glitters thro’ tears their lovely hue. 


Tis her first grief! motionless there 

Is stretch’d the fondling of her care, 

No longer may she hear his voice, 

No longer in its sports rejoice, 

Aud seareely dare she lift her eyes 

To where the lifeless treasure lies. 

But yesterday, who could foresee 

That such a change as this might be, 

That bird who knew and lov'd her dear; 

Who when her finger touched his cage 

*Gainstit a mimic war would wage; 

Who peck’d the sweetmeats from her hand, 

And on her ringlets took his stand, 

Ah as these recollections rise 

Again does sorrow drown the eyes, 

The little bosom swells with sighs. 

“Another Bird?” >No, never, never! 

Empty shall be that cage for ever. 

*Tis her first grief! and it will fade 

Or ere the next sun Sinks in shade, 

| Ahappy age when smile and tear 

| Alternate in the eyes appear; 

| When sleep can every care remove, 

| And morn’s ight wake to hope and love, 

| But childhood flies like spring-time’s hour, 

| And deepening shadows o’er youth lour, 

| Even thou fair girl, must one day know 

| Of life the painfulness and woe; 

| The sadness that sleep cannot cure, 

Griefs that thro’ nights and days endure, 

| Those natural pangs to mortals given, 

To wean us from this earth, and lead our thoughts 
to Heaven. 








PES POR! FOLIO, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


— ===. 


(This toast was received with three times nile 
loud cheering.) ratte 





Discussion.—A free e ion was ¢ i 
on Sunday evening last of the new system of right 
knowledge, (as reeently promulgated in this eity and 
elsewhere) in the Rev, Mr. MeCallas Church in 
Spruce between third and fourth streets. The 
huuse was crowded to excess, and hundreds went 
away without being able to obtain admittance, The 
discourse was listened to with the most exemplary 
order and attention, The preachers text was from 
Revelations. 2d Chap. 20. verse. We have only to 
regret that since the subject was deemed of suffi. 
cient importance to receive this attention it had 
|not heen treated throughout with that gravity and 
| dignity which was due if not to the subject certain- 
ly to the day and the place. 











We have taken the liberty of forwarding an 
| advertisement to some of our exchange friends and 
shall feel much obliged if they will so far favour os 
| as togive it a few insertions. Our establisimentis 
yet quite young but is coming on rapidly and only 
| requires a little indulgence to make it, what we 

| it will prove,a more valuable and useful exchange 
| paper than we have “yet had a fair opportunity of 
making it. 





No 3 of the New Series of the Universal Traveller 
has just been put into our hands by its enterprising 
| publisher. It ins a i ion of the Gazet- 
| teer of New England, and @ large fund of useful 
commercial and mauufacturifg information relative 

particularly to the cities of New York, Philadelphia 
jand Baltimore. It isa work caleulated to be of ser 
| vice to the traveller and man of business, 








| Nos. 7 8. 13 and 25 of the Port Folio are wanted 
to enable us to complete files for our Subseriber. 
| We will pay a liberal price for all or any of these 
| numbers. 


A DEFENCE OF PUNNING. 

Numskulls apply the epithets—wretched 
puns, low wit, stupid nonsense, &c.—Now 
| repeat it, a neat pun is the cream of wit, 
jand a bright indication of a clear and bril- 
 liant intellect; as was evinced in a chimney- 
| Sweep boy-in London, who was turning a 
corner at the same time, in an opposite di- 
|rection, with a neatly dressed soldier going 
| upon duty, while the boy was covered with 
| soot—“ Get out of the blackguard!” 
|saysthe son of mars—‘*‘ Blackguard!” says 
the boy—“ What was before was 
boiled?”’—Here was rapid thought and gen- 
uine wit, that would have done credit to 
| any poet in England. None but the deti- 
ders of puns need be told, that Jobsters, (the 
| nickname of British sokliers,) are black be- 
| fore they are boiled; which operation turns 
|them red: so tlaat the enlistment and a scar- 
let coat were boiling a blackguard: nor was 
jthat all—the chimney brat was the dw 


black lobster in his natural state, the soldi 








WEDNESDAY, JULY 29, 1829. 








| A Compliment.—Among the toasts given at the | 
late Emancipation Festival in this city, we observe | 
the following. Itis a very pleasing tribute to the | 
merits of a writer whose poetical effusions have | 
been considerably underrated by those who think 
that plain, good sense has fno necessary connec-| 
tion with poetry, and who stigmatize every thing | 
as stupid that is not fraught with inexplicable so- 
phistry or profusely laden with the glittering orna- 


|| er adead creature in the unnatural state.” 


Boston’ Palladium. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
“The deserted wife to her husband.” “The EF 
fects of Love.” “A Soliloquy” and A. S. are reecit 
ed. 
“A Reader” is not admissable. 
The list referred to by our Rochester friend # 


having been forwarded, has never been received by 
the publisher. 











ment and exquisitely high wronght phor’s 
which so strikingly ch ize the “fashionable” 
poetry of our medern metaphysicians. 

By James Gowen, Vice President. Dr. James Me. 
Henry, the poet of theday. The Harp of Erin, wa- 
ked by an Irish Bard in the Hall of American Inde- 
| pendence. 





Erin! Oh Erin! thy dark days are gone 

Thy cause is triumphant, thy freedom is won; 

Our hearts glow with rapturous rejoicing for thee 

While thy bard strikes thy harp in the halls of the 
free, 














MARRIED. 





Mr. Wm. Coffan Jr. to Miss R. Ann Dean. Mr. 
J. A. Jolly of Switzerland to Miss Mary Elizabet 
Bitters of Holland. Mr. Joshua Buck of N. J. to M™ 


Eliza M. Bickley. Geo. C, Read Esqr. U, 5, Nav 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Commodore Dale» 








DIED. 
— rl 
Godfrey G.Cope. Mr. Joshua R, Baker. 
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